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ADDRESS OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE PEACE 


SOCIETY [LONDON] TO ITS FRIENDS. 


[We print this interesting exposition of the 
feeling of the friends of Peace in England 
in regard to the seeming possibility of another 
disastrous war in the East of Europe to up- 
hold Mohamedan power, though our feelings 
are now more engaged for our own country 
and the dangers which threaten it.] 


Dear Frrenps:—Four-and-twenty years 
ago we felt it to be our duty, against the pre- 
vailing public opinion of the day, to oppose 
the policy of the Russian War. We did this, 
not merely on the general ground of the in- 
consistency of all war with the spirit and 
precepts of Christianity, but because, after a 
careful study of the facts of the case, the war 
appeared to us to be unnecessary and unjust 
according to the ordinary and admitted prin 
ciples of international morality. The course 
we then took exposed us to a good deal of 
obloquy and insult. We were even charged 
with having produced the war by our advo- 
cacy of peace, a charge, in support of which 
not the faintest shadow of evidence has ever 
been adduced. But have not events amply 
vindicated our conduct on that occasion? 
Have any advantages flowed from that con 
flict to compensate for the manifold and 
enormous evils it inflicted upon the world? 


rrr 


Those evils at any rate are sufficiently patent. | * See Leroy Beauliew’s Les Querres Contemporaines, 
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That war, according to the statement of 


its historian, caused the death of a millon of 
human beings, many of whom perished in 
every conceivable form of horror and agony, 

It inflicted an amount of misery of every 
kind, upon the nations, that was appalling 
and indescribable. It cost in direct expen- 
diture £340,000,000, while the indirect cost 
in the suspension of industry, the ruin of 
commerce, the unsettlement of all financial 
prospects, the bankruptcies, the enforced 
idleness, etc., was such as to defy all calcula- 
tion.* It arrested the progress of improve- 
ment in all the countries concerned by divert- 
ing the attention and squandering the wealth 
of nations on the work of barbarism and de- 
struction. “It stirred up in Europe,” to 
employ the language of the present Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, “a spirit of restlessness 
which set all the world to seek for the means 
of improving the instruments of attack and 
defence, and to add enormously, without stint 
or measure, to the most unprofitable and most 
unsatisfactory of all possible forms of expen- 
diture.”’ And if, as we believe, the moral 
evils of war are worse than its physical evils, 
it did far worse than this, for it envenomed 
the hearts of nations with feelings of mutual 
batred, suspicion and distrust, which have 
not yet subsided, and which have been, and 
still are, prolific of innumerable mischiefs 
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and miseries to the world. And worst of all, 
it exhibited to the world a number of Chris- 
tian nations professing the religion of peace 
and charity, and brotherly love, exhausting 
all their energies and resources in mutual 
slaughter and ruin, thus bringing dishonor 
upon Christianity itself, and giving occasion 
to the heathen and the infidel to blaspheme. 

And which of all the objects which the 
statesmen who made the war hoped to accom- 
plish have been attained? It did not settle 
the Eastern Question, which at this moment 
is more than ever threatening the peace of 
Europe. It did not give to Turkey the per- 
manent material guarantees which were 
thought necessary against Russian aggression, 
since the provisions introduced into the 
treaty of peace for that purpose have been 
given up with the common coneent of all the 
signatory Powers, including Turkey itself. 
It did not diminish the influence of Russia 
in the East of Europe, but has on the con- 
trary largely added to it, by enabling that 
State to appear as the protector and cham- 
pion of the oppressed Christian races, while 
England appears as the friend of the oppres- 
sors. It did not regenerate Turkey, seeing 
that since the war it has been hastening more 
rapidly than ever to dissolution, as bankrupt 
finances, a decaying population, official cor- 
ruption and incapacity, and chronic disaffec- 
tion and anarchy throughout the whole 
country abundantly testify. It did not secure 
the independence of the Ottoman Empire, as 
during the last twenty years the other 
Powers have been more than ever meddling 
incessantly in its internal affairs, sometimes 
by bombarding a town, sometimes by occupy- 
ing a province with armed forces, sometimes 
by appointing Commissions to regulate its 
finances, or to look after the administration 
of justice, and constantly—never more so 
than at this moment—by diplomatic dicta- 
tions, remonstrances and threats. It did not 
secure freedom and safety to the Christian 
subjects of the Porte, because the oppressions 
they endure—every now and then breaking 
forth into wholesale massacre as at Jeddah 
and Damascus—have been growing more 
and more intolerable until they have culmi- 
nated in the unutterable atrocities which have 
recently filled the world with horror and in- 
-dignation. It did not conduce to the security 
of our Indian Empire, for we fmd those who 
urged that, as a justification of the war, are 
more than ever troubled with apprehensions, 
while it is at least a moot point whether the 
Russian War was not one of the proximate 
causes of the Indian Mutiny. 

What then have we to show for all the 
sacrifices and sufferings of that murderous 
conflict? This and no other—that we helped 


to perpetuate and consolidate the Turkj 
dominion in Europe, and to rivet the yoke 
of Mohammedan oppression on the necks of 
the groaning millions of the Christian gyh. 

jects of the Porte. 

No wonder that the Times should have eg. 
claimed in 1860: “ Never was so great an 
effort made for so worthless an object.” 

We refer to these things now, not for the 
sake of vaunting ourselves or upbraidi 
others, but because they have a close p 
cal bearing upon actual events. For the 
question seems about to be put, before lop 
to the British people—Are you willing 
repeat the policy of 1853-4? At that time 
a large number of our countrymen were not 
fully informed as to the real condition of 
Turkey. They were misled by representg. 
tions, made on high authority, as to the pro. 
gress which that country was making in civili. 
zation and liberty. They cannot plead igno 
rance any longer. And the point they may 
have to decide is this—Will they consent 
that English blood and treasure shall be 
again poured. forth without stint to uphold 
the most execrable system of government 
under the sun—a system doomed, as all 
incurably wicked and corrupt things am 
doomed, alike by the laws of nature and the 
decrees of Providence, to perish from the 
face of the earth. Our course, at any rate, 
is clear; and that is to use our influence to 
the utmost to prevent our country from being 
dragged, or driven or being made to “drift 
into another Eastern war. 

We, therefore, earnestly exhort you, dear 
friends, to join heartily with your fellow citi- 
zens of every class and creed and party who 
are willing to join with you in giving such an 
expression of public opinion as will make it 
clear to those in authority that on no pretext 
ought this Christian nation again to enter 
into partnership for purposes of war with 
Mohammedan fanaticism. 

We feel deeply grateful for the strenuous 
efforts that have been made, and are still be 
ing made, by our own and other governments 
to preserve or to restore peace. May th 
God of Peace prosper their endeavors! 8 
it is impossible not to be struck with the illus) 
tration, which the present conjuncture affords) 
of what we have so often ventured to prey 
upon the attention of goverments and nm 
tions, as to the urgent necessity which exist) 
that the Powers of the civilized world shoul) 
devise, and by mutual agreement establish 
some settled form of international jurisdiction 
by which difficulties in the history of nation 
which threaten the peace of the world mig 
be decided, as they arise, according to 
dictates of reason and justice. It is surely 
deeply to be deplored that the statesmen 
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Europe, instead of exercisin ga wise fore- 
thought to provide for such critical emergen- 
cies, should leave them to the violent passions 
and hazardous accidents of the moment, while 
the intervals of peace are employed not in al- 
laying prejudice and disarming suspicion, but 


making enormous military preparations 
which, far from affording securities for peace, 
serve perpetually to foment those feelings of 
mutual jealousy and alarm in which wars so 
generally take their rise. It is gratifying to 
observe, a8 Lord Derby has lately stated, 
that of late ‘‘there has been a very marked 
tendency to settle European affairs by general 
Conferences of the leading Powers.” But, 
unhappily, these Conferences are often called 
after the mischief has in great part been 
done, and the original differences have be- 
come exasperated by angry recriminations, 
or by those overt acts of a hostile or menacing 
nature from which it is alleged, the contend- 
ing parties cannot retreat without loss of 
honor or dignity. What we contend for is 
that these evils may, to a great extent, be 
avoided by adopting means for the honorable 
and pacific adjustment of disputes, which 
shall come into use, before the first difficulty 
has become complicated and aggravated in 
the way we have described. 
On behalf of the Committee, 


Henry Ricwarp, Secretary. 
20 New Broad Street, Nov. 24th, 1876. 





From the Christian Register. 
QUIETUDE. 
“Drop thy still dews of quietness, 
Till all our strivings cease. 
Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 
The t eauty of thy peace.” 

Elijah went unto the Mount to wait for 
the leading of the Lord. He did not hear it 
at once, but he went forth and waited. First 
came the wind, then the earthquake, then a 
fire, but the Lord was not in any of them; 
but after the fire came the still, small voice, 
and he wrapped his face in his mantle and 
stood forth filled with awe and strength. 

There are times when we ask ourselves the 
question, How does God work? How is His 
kingdom coming in the world? We will not 
stop to question whether the world is making 
progress or not. Those who believe in the 
indestruetibility of truth need not question 
that, but assume it. 

The work of God goes on in silence when 
the heart of man is still. In the hour of 
meditation, when the din of the busy world is 
hushed, then the spirit speaks, and whoso 
listens is wise. Then come the better prompt: 
ings, the generous emotions, the hungerings 
of the spirit, the kindly flow of charity and 
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love that would strip off all wrappings of 
class, and clasp in brotherhood and sisterhood 
all mankind. Oftentimes this speaking voice 
is so faint that we hardly hear it; but if we 
give it heed and time, it will come nearer and 
abide with us. “The wind bloweth where it 
listeth ; and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh and 
whither it goeth.” 

Thus it is that God’s kingdom is coming, 
silently but surely. We see no violent con- 
vulsions, no striking epochs. No one line 
where we can say that stops and this begins, 
but all things are noiseless and quiet. 

“No hammers fell, no ponderous axes rung ; 

Like some tall palm the noiseless fabric sprung, 
Majestic silence.” 

The heart’s promptings find expression in 
life; in the daily intercourse, the deeds per- 
formed. The future, or ;what we choose to 
call eternity, is like a great ocean, the mighty 
reservoir of rivers and rills flowing from in- 
numerable sources. So in God’s universe, 
mankind are His instruments, or, rather, a 
part of His creative force. How grand a fact 
to keep before us! It lends a dignity to life, 
to every deed, to the worth of every hour, to 
feel that God is not only over and about us, 
but in our very hearts working out his pur- 
poses, giving us the privilege of being co- 
workers with him. We are too apt to think 
we shall have to put off our garments of flesh 
and become spiritually clothed before we can 
become heirs of God and inheritors of his 
promises; but it is not so. Our daily lives 
may be gentle ministries of helpfulness or 
strength; may be so filled with the spirit of 
good-will and sympathy that happiness will 
radiate therefrom as light and heat from the 
sun. 

Could we but realize the depth and breadth 
of a kindness, how much oftener it would be 
conferred. The spirit of which good deeds 
are the outcome is born in the heart, and 
blessing the giver in the giving, flows forth 
in endless circles of joy and gratitude. 

It is in the quiet of the early dawn, in the 
first blush of morning that the birds sing 
their sweetest songs; and at the twilight, also, 
when nature is hushed to repose, they pour 
forth their plaintive melodies. So we need 
to put ourselves into a condition of quietude, 
of apartness from life’s unresting sea, to ena- 
ble us to live lives of faith, usefulness and 
beauty. 

There is a power in the silent worship of 
the Quakers that enters into their lives, mak- 
ing their yea and nay of more force than as- 
sertions and oaths. 

We can trace the wonderful influence of 
Whittier to the serene peace and quietude of 
his life. They are breathed into his lines, and 








































































‘of our lives. To attain this is no easy task, 
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but one requiring a life service and the py 
faith in the final triumph of Christianity, 
R. A. BRADForp, 


enter like a benediction into the sympathizing 
reader. We could almost fancy that the 
mantle of Elijah had been thrown upon him ; 
that he also had wrapped his face in it and 
listened ; for like the prophet of old he sits 
apart, not in selfish indifference to the nation’s 
welfare, but with a heart alive to every beat- 
ing of its pulse. But his inspirations are 
born of the closet and the spirit’s whispers. 

In the quiet repose of country life and 
scenes, and in the silence of his study, Emer- 
son, another of our seers, waits upon his ora- 
cle, and does not wait in vain. His great- 
ness is born of his unwavering faith in the 
triumph of mind over matter, of good over 
evil, of the worth of silent influence. One 
stanza written by him will best illustrate the 
thought : 

“Every thought is public, 
Every nook is wide, 
And the gossips spread each whisper, 
And the gods from side to side.” 








Yor Friends’ Intelligencer, 
FISHING CREEK HALF-YEAR'S MEETING, 


Having had the privilege of accompany. 
ing a beloved Friend who had a concern jg 
attend Fishing Creek Half-Year’s Meeting | 
thought it might possibly be of interest tp 
some others to be informed a little in regard 
to this rather isolated part of the vineyard, 

Leaving Philadelphia at 9.15 on the mor. 
ing of Third day, 19th of Twelfth month; we 
had a very pleasant ride of about 135 miles, 
by way of Reading, Catawissa and other 
places of more or less note to Rupert, on the 
west bank of the Susquehanna, which jg 
about 12 miles from Millville, in Columbia 
county, where the meeting is held, and is the 
center of the principal settlement of Friends, 
Here we were kindly met by our friend Mil- 
ton Eves in his carriage, and conveyed to the 
settlement of Friends, where we were cor 
dially welcomed, they seeming much to em 
joy the company of their friends from other 
localities. We found there had been and stil} 
was much sickness amongst them. Several 
of those confined we visited to good satisfae- 
tion. Since our return, we hear that oneof 
those dear Friends, Benjamin Eves, had been 
removed by death. On Fourth-day mom 
ing, the 20th, we attended Fishing Creek 
Monthly Meeting, which was quite interes 
ing, all the Queries being read and answered, 
and a dispusition was evinced not to pass too 
lightly over known deficiencies. The Meet 
ing of Ministers and Elders convened at 3 
P M., avd was a favored season, the Great) 
Master of assemblies furnishing to His faith 
ful servants ability to minister to the edifx 
cation and encouragement of this portion of 
His heritage. On Fifth-day occurred the! 
Half-Year’s Meeting, which, though well 
attended, was thought not to be quite as large 
as usual, there being sickness in several fam 
ilies. Both in the public and business p 
of the meeting much pertinent counsel in the 
promptings of gospel love was handed forth, 
and many hearts were tendered. The bu 
ness was conducted in a spirit of condescem| 
sion. On Sixth-day, the general or publit 
meeting is held, which very many not of 0 
fold are in the habit of attending, and 
seem to make much account of the opp 
tunity. On this occasion the house, which # 
of good size, was well ‘filled with a very 


Some may say this is a mystical, dreamy 
view to take of living, not practicable in this 
age of action; but we think differently. 
This world is as God made it, and the people 
just such as He has placed here; and arent 
the human heart and human needs just the 
same in their primary elements as they were 
when Jesus came on earth and preached of 
righteousness and the life tocome? By His 
example He showed how it was possible to 
be in the world, and yet not of the world; to 
manifest by every deed that the fountains of 
His life fl»wed from a hidden, but an eternal, 
spring , that oftentimes He withdrew from the 
crowd, even from His disciples, and wandered 
in desert places for the purpose of commu- 
nion and prayer. 


If Jesus had need of this, how much more 
have we, and we cannot keep our balance un- 
less we do it. Disease, mental, bodily and 
spiritual, comes from over-excitement. Our 
nation is suffering from it, our rulers, our 
people. 

It is easy to listen to the voices of ambition 
and selfaggrandizement, and to forget the 
simple right and wrong, and, in many ways, 
we have come to see lamentable results. 

We hear whisperings, and feel vibrations 
in the air, of a coming whirlwind of religious 
excitement. With all respect for those who 
do believe in its value, we cannot but fear 
that in many cases its effects will be perni- 
eiuus. It may agitate the waters, but will 
not bring peace and rest; and it is one of the 
chief and primary cflices of religion to bring 
peace out of strife, calm out of tumult, to| teutive audience, and the living Spring @ 
allay the tempestuous striviogs for existence | gospel ministry was renewedly «pened ail 
and wealth, and to check the haste and bustle | many hearts were humbled and contrited 

| fore the Lord, and the tribute of thanksgiving 
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and praise was livingly ascribed unto Him 
who is everlastingly worthy ! 

My beloved friend and myself were united 
in believing that the Lord hath a precious 
seed in those parts. May this witness a 
growth. ; ; 

This Half-Year’s Meeting consists of two 
Monthly Meetings; that of Fishing Creek is 
a considerable body of Friends, centrally 
located, while Friends of Roaring Creek are 
but few in number and pretty widely scat- 
tered. Yet we find that where, in times past, 
there have been regular meetings of Friends, 
and now, perhaps, but one or two families re- 
maining, that they have left a good savor, 
and that Circular or appointed meetings are 
largely attended. We were informed thatin 
one locality much harm had been done some 

eara since by a public Friend hearing very 
hard on other professors, and that as a con- 
sequence it was now difficult to get many to 
attend a meeting there. 

Would it not be better to hold up Truth in its 
own purity and beauty and invite others to its 
glorious standard, rather than needlessly to 
attack their honest prejudices, lest by so doing 


we close up our own way ? A. J.P 
First month 3d, 1877. 


—_—— 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
IN MEMORIAM. 




















Did ever an old year pass away leaving so 
mournful a benediction? Did ever a new 
year greet so many aching hearts? Think 
of all the heart strings that are reaching 
out toward that never-to-be forgotten spot, 
Ashtabula. 

Our own hearts are mourning for one of 
our beloved citizens, P. P. Bliss, with his 
estimable wife. With what significance his 
beautiful hymn seems freighted : 

“] know not the hour when my Lord will come 

To take me away to His own dear home; 

But I know that His presence will lighten the 

gloom, 

And that will be glory for me. 

“‘] know not the form of my mansion fair, 

I know not the name that I then shall wear; 

But I know that my Saviour will welcome me 

there, 

And that will be heaven for me.” 


Doubtless the ‘‘ gloom was lightened” by 
the presence of a “form like unto the son 
of God,” who passed through that “ fiery fur- 
nace” with those whom the Father had given 
him, and that where he is they are now also. 

P. P. Bliss was a man who had endeared 
himself to hundreds and thousands of people 
by the beautiful sentiment of his songs, and 
above all by his noble Christian character. 


His demeanor, so unobtrusive and clear of 


affectation or self-consciousness, bespoke pur- 


ity of heart, and his death brings us a sense 
of personal bereavement. The following 
hymn gives insight into his earnest heart: 


“More holiness give me, 

More strivings within ; 

More patience in suffering, 
More sorrow for sin ; 

More faith in my Saviour, 
More sense of His care ; 

More joy in His service, 
More purpose in prayer. 


‘‘ More purity give me, 
More strength to o’ercome ; 
More freedom from earth’s stains, 
More longings for home ; 
More fit for the kingdom, 
More used would I be; 
More blessed and holy, 
More, Saviour, life Thee.” 


When we think of the hundreds of thous- 


ands swept suddenly out of this life by the 
cyclone in India, of the scores buried in the 
burning ruins of the Brooklyn Theatre, of 
this unmitigated horror upon the Lake Shore 
railroad, beside the many death-beds within 
the walls of cherished homes, surely we must 
recall the warning counsel of Jesus, “ Be ye 
also ready.” H 


Chicago, First mo. 1st. 


a —-—~<9>—-——___ 


SELF-SACRIFICE. 
The most beautiful of all self-denial, and 


perhaps the most difficult to practise, is that 
which is, or ought to be, carried or in the 
sacred precincts of home. 
very probable that, if called upon, each 
would be willing to lay down his life for the 
other. 
heroic deeds ; if we were, and they became 
common, probably that very fact would cause 
them to lose their influence, and we should 
give them up also. Life is made up of small 
things, and it is precisely in these that it is 
most difficult to be self-sacrificing—every-day 
matters which seem too trivial to mention; 
arising with the hour and dying with it, to 
give place to something equally unremarka- 


At home it is 


But we are not required to perform 


ble. The constant giving way in trifles and 
trifling inclinations; sacrificing personal 
wants and whims to each other. One wishes 
to go here, another there; one wishes to do 
this, another that; two wish for some new 
bauble, or object of necessity—the purse will 
admit of the gratification of one only; two 
are invited to some delightful country place, 
or the attractions of a London season—the 
duties of home permit only one to be absent. 
The key to solve these difficulties, the onl 

spirit able to meet them, is that of self-sacri- 
fice. This will go far to form beauty of 


character, to render home that abode of har- 
mony which all homes should be, giving up 
one to the other. 
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To those who have never tried it, cultivated 
or practised it, it will be a difficult matter at 
the outset. Nothing is so hard as for a selfish 
man to put down self. Self, self, self, has 
been so constantly the watchword and key- 
note of his life, that it comes uppermost in 
all cases; an object which pervades more or 
less every action, a weed choking the good 
seed that, let us hope, is lurking in every 
heart, ready to take root and spring up. . . 

No selfish man or woman was ever yet com- 
pletely happy. They may cheat themselves 
into a belief that they are, for thought and 
conscience are lost in the mad whirl and rush 
of life. But it is a mere delusive happi- 
ness which disappears at the moment we think 
to clutch it; and, like the wily ignis fatuus, 
leads us an endless dance over bog and moor 
to escape us at last. Then, weary and spent, 
we lie down ; and perchance that most terri- 
ble experience, the remorse of a wasted and 
misapplied life, comes in and takes possession 
of us forever. 

The spirit of self-sacrifice is one of the 
great beauties of holiness. Husband yield- 
ing to wife, wife to husband, brother to 
brother, sister to sister, friend to friend, in 
great things, but in small especially. First 
aad foremost, see that the spirit is with you 
at home; then carry it abroad into the world. 
It is a spirit that will sweeten happiness and 
lighten trouble ; and when the soul is ready to 
wing its flight to its eternal home, it will have 
the unspeakable consolation of knowing that it 
has not lived to itself; that it has left the 
world happier and better in some degree than 
it found it; that it has been faithful to its 
earthly mission. So will it listen with unut- 
terable bliss to the sentence: “ Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord !’’—Argosy. 


——-— +e - —____ 


A FAITHFUL STAND FOR THE PEACE PRINCI- 
PLE IN FRANCE. 


Edward Kruger, of Nismes, in a recent 
letter, mentions the case of a young French- 
man named Tosue Nisolle, who has just been 
drawn, by conscription, for preliminary drill 
in the army, but who, on religious grounds, 
has refused to serve. When a gun was 
handed to him he replied that the gospel for- 
bade him to take arms, and also referred to 
the words of St. Paul, “ Put on the whole 
armor of God, that ye may be able to stand 
against the wiles of the devil; for we wrestle 
not against flesh and blood, but against spir- 
itual wickedness in high places.” On thus 
refusing to fight the young man was sent to 
prison to await the sentence of a court-mar. 
t'al. In goal he appears to have been treated 
with considerable severity, such as having to 
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sleep upon a plank bed. When brought 
before the court-martial, the president, in the 
usual French way, questioned the prisoner, 

“Suppose,” said the officer, “ that an agggs. 
sin was about to kill your father, what would 
you do?” “I would reason with him and 
to prevent the murder without having rr 
course to arms.” “ But, if you could not 
succeed, would you let your father be killed” 
“T would.” 

This caused a profound sensation, and the 
prosecutor demanded a severe punishment, 

Poor Nisolle’s defender showed that in pre. 
vious years three members of the Society of 
Friends, who were drawn for the army, were 
free from active military service, but were 
placed as clerks in the offices or as wardsmep 
in the hospitals, and he asked the same 
privilege for his client. The court sentenced 
him to two months’ imprisonment and the 
costs. It came out, on the trial, that the 
patriarchal family of Nisolle is composed of 
six persons, but that the father has plate 
laid every day for fifteen, nine hungry poor 
persons being invited to partake of the meal, 
His case has attracted some notice in Freneh 
journals, but they mostly blame or ridicule 
his faithful protest for peace.— The Herald of 
Peace. 

LOCAL INFORMATION, 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ITEMS. 

The Executive Committee of Friends’ First 
day School Association of Philadelphia held 
its Quarterly Meeting at Camden, N. J., @ 
the morning of the 30th ult. Owing to the 
severity of the weather the attendance was 
small, not more than 25 persons being present, 
Few of the more distant schools were repre 
sented. The Examining Committe on the 
Premium Manuscripts made its final report, 
which was fully discussed, but, owing to there 
being so few present, definite action thereon 
was deferred to the next meeting of the 
committee. 

The preparation of question cards without 
answers, for the use of our schools, was 
introduced by minute of a previous meeting, 
and the subject claimed the attention of the- 
committee ; some were in favor of having” 


such cards prepared as suggestive helps to | 


inexperienced teachers, while others exp 
the belief that the teacher’s safest reliance is | 
found in the inspiration of the occasion, | 
which will furnish fresh instruction suited to | 
the immediate wants of both teacher and” 
scholar. The matter was continued in charge” 
of a committee. ; 4 

Feeling allusion was made to the loss) 
recently sustained by Camden meeting inthe 
decease of Asahel and Meribah Troth, and # 
minute expressive of sympathy for the 
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bereaved was prepared and directed to be 
forwarded to Haddonfield Union of First-day 
Schools, to meet at Camden in the afternoon. 
After an interesting and instructive inter- 
change of views the committee adjourned to 
meet in Philadelphia the third Seventh day 
of Fourth mo., at 10} A. M. 





HADDONFIELD UNION. 


At2o’clock the same day, Twelfth mo. 
30th, the small meeting house in Camden, N, 
J , was well filled with the friends of First- 
day Schools in Haddonfield Quarter. 

The reports from the five schools which 
compose the Union, viz.: Camden, Moores- 
town, Haddonfield, Medford and Westfield, 
were hopeful and encouraging. In Camden 
School the number that participated in the 
exercises is greater now than at any previous 
period; and much refreshment is, at times, 
experienced. Some of the teachers are using 
*Clodd’s Childhood of the World” with 
good results. 

Moorestown reports an increase of numbers 
and of interest. The semi-monthly readings are 
continued and teachers’ meetings held monthly 

At Haddonfield the school has been regu- 
larly held, with about the usual attendance. 

Medford school continues to flourish. Some 
of the Jukewarm manifest more interest, and 
the number in attendance shows an increase 
over last session. 

Westfield reports a vacation of three 
months. At the opening again, in Tenth 
month, “ The little flock returned with interest 
unabated, and continues to attend with great 
regularity.” All seem to be making sub 
stantial progress in becoming familiar with the 
life and precepts of Jesus. 

The reading of the several reports called 
forth interesting remarks from those in 
attendance from other schools, who had re- 
mained over to be present at the meeting. 

After the usual routine of business was 
concluded, the following minute, from the 
Executive Committee, was read, viz: 

“In meeting at this place to-day, the 
Executive Committee are reminded of the 
loss‘ we have sustained in the removal, by 
death, of our earnest friend and co-worker, 

Asahel Troth. Seldom absent from our 
gatherings, we always felt him to be a strength 
and power in our midst. In his death, and 
subsequently that of his faithful wife, Cam- 
den First day School sustains a bereavement 
whicn calls forth our heartfelt sympathy and 
condolence. Signed James GasKILL, Clerk., 


on behalf of the Executive Committee of 


Philadelphia Association of First day School. 


A solemn covering overspread tke meeting, 
under which the hearts of all present were 


tendered. 
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A memorial for A. and M. Troth, also for 


a little girl, lately deceased, who belonged to 
the school, prepared by direction of Camden 
First-day School, was then read, after which 
a few moments of profound quiet closed the 
meeting, which was one of unusual interest 
and deep feeling throughout. R. 


By request of the Union, we publish the 


memorial for A. and M. Troth, mentioned 
above. 


CAMDEN SCHOOL, 


To Haddonfield First.day School Union: 


Again has our school been baptized in sol- 


emn affliction in the loss of those who have 
been our constant companions. 


Asahel Troth departed this life, after a 


short illness, on the morning of the 13th of 
Twelfth mo., 1876. Soon after the establish- 
ment of First day Schools in our Society he 
became greatly interested in their workings, 
and was always found laboring with untiring 
zeal for their welfare and the encouragement 
of those connected therewith, whether as 
teachers or pupils. 


Not alone will our school feel the loss of 


our dear friend, but throughout our whole 
Yearly Meeting, wherever the performance of 
his duty as an advocate of Truth called him, 
will his departure be sorely felt. 
spoken word so often given, coming from a 
heart overflowing with love, has been to us a 
comfort and a guide, and when we have felt 


The out- 


weary in spirit his voice and his petitions 


bave been cheering and encouraging 


So universal was his love, so unbounded 


his good wishes, that many of us can testify 


that the clasping of his hand, though not a 

word was uttered, has been a good indeed. 
The great concern of his life, as he so oftem 

expressed it, was for the welfare ot the dear 


children, always desirous that they might 


receive such training and instruction as 
would fill their hearts with love and open to 
them a life of purity, happiness and peace. 
In the words he uttered he was careiul to use 
such language as the youngest could well 
understand. Teaching the observance of 
forms and ceremonies and the expounding of 
doctrines was not his mission, but the incul- 
cation of the pure principles of love and 
good-will among ali the members of the 
human family, referring often to the life and 
example of Him who said, “ Suffer little child- 
ren to come unto Me.” 

And furthermore, it was his concern to be 
found walking in that light to which he 
endeavored to direct others ; in this respect he 
has left us an example of a life of pure 
consistency. 

The singing of the birds was to him as the 
voice of the Father speaking love tones to 
His children; the unfolding of the flower 
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was as a manifestation of that same power, 
so that those who could not hear might be 
enabled to see the goodness of the Creator as 
exemplified in the works of . His bounteous 
hand. 

Whilst we feel stripped indeed, that he who 
‘was with us so many years has passed from 
his labors to the reward of the just, that the 

laces which so long have known him will 
ane him no more, that the sound of his 
gentle voice is forever hushed and still, let it 
be the concern of the living to endeavor to 
follow more closely in that path he so often 
pointed out as the only one by and through 
which we may receive, when we shall have 
reached the end of our pilgrimage, that 
glorious welcome, Well done! enter thou 
into the fullness of joy. 

On the afternoon of the 23d of Twelfth 
mo., Meribah S., wife of Asahel Troth, de- 
parted this life, after a few days’ illness. 

Although she did not feel called to give 
verbal expressions in our First day School 
assemblages, yet as a true companion of her 
husband she was always desirous and careful 
to be regular in her attendance with us, thus 
contributing, by her presence, to our encour- 
agement in faithfulness and upright walking 
in the truth. 

Peaceful and loving in disposition, kind 
and sympathizing in feeling, generous and 
benevolent in heart, we feel that her memory 
must ever remain indelibly impressed on our 
minds as an example of a life of pure devo- 
tion and a combination of the many virtues 
which form true womanhvod. 

Thus are they gathered as sheaves fully 
ripened, and as has been said, “So lovely in 
their lives, in their death they were not 
divided.” 

Signed on behalf of Camden First day 
School, Mary C. Browntna, Supt. 

Isaac C. MARTINDALE, Clerk. 
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A FRIEND, William Kelly, of Preston, Md., 
writing from Jacksonville, Fla., where he 
appears to be permanently settled, advises 
those members of our society, who resort to 
that mild and equable climate for health or 
other motive, to endeavor to locate together 
and start a religious meeting. He is induced 
to make this suggestion from a sense of the 
loss he has himself sustained in relation to 
the “inner life” and ability to be useful to 
others from a want of regular and frequent 
religious intercourse with those of his own 
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“household of faith.” Our correspondent 
believes there are those who resort every you 
to Florida, because they cannot bear the eglg i 
of our Northern winters as well as some who 
are settled there, who would gladly ayaij 
themselves of such opportunities of renewj 
their spiritual strength and of keeping up ay 
interest in the society to which they ap 
attached. 

He proposes that those who sympathize 
with him in this concern should correspond 
with some Friend or through the columns of 
our paper, that the concern may take shape, 
believing that a blessing may flow from it, 

We have not the means of knowing whether 
the project of our friend is a feasible one, but 
think it right to publish his suggestions, 





THe New Ocean Hicuway.—It is ap 
nounced that a treaty between our govern 
ment and that of the republic of Nicaragus 
is about to be presented to the Senate for 
ratification, and that the intent of this treaty 
is to arrange for the settlement of diplomatic 
questions likely to arise in the event of the 
construction of a ship canal across Central 
America, The treaty provides for the new 
trality and freedom of the canal, and for the 
adequate protection of the interests of com 
merce in case of war. And all the leading 
maritime powers of the earth are to be im 
vited to participate in its construction, at the 
same time entering into such treaty oblige 
tions as will guarantee the true international 
character of the important ocean highway to 
be opened. The President of the United’ 
States has directed that the maritime State” 
of Europe should be apprised of the fact 
and their views invited; and now we at 
assured that the governments of Great Britain, | 
Germany and Russia have intimated their 
hearty accord and their willingness to assist 
in the construction. 

The cost of the Nicaraguan canal is estims 
ted to be about $50,000,000, and it is believed: 
that in any event it will not cost more thaa) 
$100,000,000. The practicability of the work) 
is not doubted. ; 

The level of Lake Nicaragua at its high? 
est stage (one hundred and seven feet above 
the mean tide of either ocean) is taken as tht 
height of the summit level of the canal, 
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from this sheet of navigable water, fifty-six 
miles in length, to the Pacific requires a canal 
sixteen and a third miles in length, having 
ten locks. It is stated that sixty-three miles 
of slack-water navigation in the San Juan 
river may be secured by the construction of 
four dams. Around the upper three of these 
it is proposed to construct short sectious of 
canal, the united length of which will be 
three and a half miles. At the fourth dam, 
the mouth of its first tributary, the San 
Carlos, the river San Juan becomes too much 
obstructed by sand deposits to admit of its 
further use, and a canal about forty-two 
miles in length is to lead from the basia 
formed by the dam directly to Greytown. 


There is no difficulty in the way of con. 
structing any part of this proposed canal 
which engineering skill may not readily over- 
come; but at neither end of the route has 
nature provided a harbor at all adequate to 
the wants of a great oceanic canal, and the 
skill of man is to be called into requisition 
for this great work. The Pacific terminus at 
Brito finds only a slight indentation in the 
coast, and the once fine harbor of Greytown 
on the Atlantic side, has long since been ob- 
structed by the accumulation of sand, so 
that vast experse must be incurred in con- 
structing a new harbor. 

The Darien route has also been under 
consideration, and it has the advantage of 
one good harbor, that of Columbia Bay, on 
the Atlantic side, and of the use of the navi- 
gable river Atrato, for a distance of 150 
miles, There remains only twenty-eight 
miles of canal from the Atrato to the Pacific. 
But in order to reach the ocean a tunnel 
would have to be bored through the Andes, 
and a harbor must be constructed on the 
western side of Chiri Chiri Bay. 


After careful and scientific comparison of 


advantages and difficulties, the Commission- 
ers have decided that the “ Nicaragua route 
presents less engineering difficulty, and 
greater natural advantages for a ship canal,” 
than the shorter Darien route. 

It is impossible to contemplate this great 
enterprise and its probable consequences ; 
the great advantages which commerce will 
derive from it, without an enthusiastic hope 
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that it may find speedy accomplishment, and 
that the enlightened Christian nations of the 
earth may employ their energies in this noble 
strife with mountain aud with flood, in con- 
structing a world highway from ocean to 
ocean, rather than in cruel and selfish war- 
fare with each other. 


He who can divert the strength of the 


nations into such a beneficent channel, when 
war clouds hang threatening over the weary 


earth, must be numbered among the lovers 
of mankind. 





THE Governor's MEssAGE.—The annual 


message of the Governor of Pennsylvania, 
transmitted to the legislature on the 3d inst., 
gives a comprehensive review of the finances 
of the State; and, while earnestly advising 
continued care and economy, gives the wel- 
come assurance that expenses are met and 
covered by the present rate of taxation. 


He recommends the greatest vigilance and 


the thoughtful care of legislators, that the 
benefits of school training may reach all 


classes of the community. He believes that 
“ thousands of children throughout the State 


are driven prematurely to work or wander in 


idleness, exposed to the vicious influences of 
ignorance and want, of filth and crime. The 
halt, the blind, the deaf and dumb are not 
more circumscribed by the hard condition of 
things than these miserable and friendless 
waifs.” ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 

“ Embryo criminals nurtured in want, these 
outcasts, grown to maturity, eventually fill 
the prisons and almshouses, and the money 
the State refuses to redeem them, it is at last 
forced to expend to repress them.” 

The ‘message also points out the growing 
necessity for industrial art education, and 
suggests the propriety of the State lending a 
helping hand in the establishment of the 
Pennsylvania Museum and School of Indus- 
trial Art. This institution, modeled after 
the celebrated South Kensington Museum of 
London, proposes to form an Art Library, 
with special collections illustrative of indus- 
trial processes, and to furnish a thorough 
system of instruction in the arts of design as 
applied to manufactures, accompanied by gen- 
eral and technical lectures; and the Governor 
favors the idea of adding the rich collection 
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his residence in Millville, Pa., after a severe iljp 

of several weeks, Benjamin Eves, in the 70th ear 
of his age; a member of Fishing Creek Monthly 7 
Meeting. 

LAMBORN.—On the 24th of Twelfth month, 197g 
in Hamorton, Chester county, Pa., Cyrus Lamborn. 
in the 94th year of his age ; a member of Kenney 
Monthly Meeting. 

MERRITT.—On the 13th of Twelfth month, 1876, 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., of scarlet fever, Richard P., Jp, 
son of Richard P. and Harriet F. Merritt, in the 5th 
year of his age. 


made by the geological survey of the State 
to the stores which are to be utilized by the 
proposed Industrial Art School. 

The crowded condition of penitentiaries 
and prisons, especially of the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary at Philadelphia, is urged upon the 
attention of the legislature. While paying 
a just tribute to the efficiency of those who 









have the management of this State prison, 
the Governor points out the fact, that at this 
time it is quite impossible to provide for the 
convicts the separate confinement required by 
law. He recommends the appropriation of 
funds that will enable the inspectors of the 
Eastern Penitentiary to enlarge that institu- 
tion to 780 cells. 

In reviewing the condition of the State, the 
Governor finds matter of gratitude for the 
past and high hope for the future. “ No man 
can regard the satisfactory growth of this 
State without feelings of pride and thankful- 
ness, No man, certainly, can undertake to 
legislate for so many millions and such 
vast interests without a sense of dependence 
and accountability to God who has guided 
the Commonwealth to greatness and pros- 
perity through the vicissitudes of a hundred 
years. Invoking His blessing and guidance, 
let us then address ourselves to the task of 
retrieving past errors, perfecting past efforts 
and devising just and salutary laws to assist 
the people in their further progress.” 





MARRIED. 

REGESTER—WAY.—On the 14th of Twelfth 
month, 1876, with the approbation of Kennett 
Monthly Meeting, at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Hamorton, Robert M. Regester to Anna M., 


daughter of Chalkley and Sarah M. Way, all of 
Chester county, Pa. 


SHIELL~FAWCETT.—On the 25th of Twelfth 
month, 1876, in accordance with the order of the 
Society of Friends, at the residence of the bride’s 
pareats, Saiem, Ohio, Andrew Shiell, of Fort Erie, 
Canada, to Mary G. Fawcett, of the former place. 





DIED. 

COFFIN.—On the 19th of Twelfth month, 1876, 
at Green Brook, Columbia county, N. Y., of diph- 
theria, Ellwood F., son of Mary M. and the late 
Robert A. Coffin, and grand-son of David L. Finch, 
in the 8th year of his age. 

DENNIS.—On the 2lst.of Tenth month, 1876, 
Hannah Dennis, widow of George Dennis, in the 


73d yearof herage. She suffered the privation of 


loss of sight during the last ten years of her life. 


EVES.—On the 23d of Twelfth month, 1876, at 












SHOEMAKER.—On the 26th of last month, in 


Philadelphia, John L. Shoemaker, in the 45th year 
of his age; a member of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting. 


SUTTON.—Suddenly, of apoplexy, on the 16th 


of Twelfth month, 1876, in Washington, Dutchess 
county, N. Y., Hannah, wife of Aaron Sutton, in the 
79th year of her age; a member and Elder of Ning 
Partners Monthly Meeting. 


TROTH.—On the 23d of Twelfth month, 1876, in 


Camden, Meribah S., wife of Asahel Troth; a mem. 
ber of Haddonfield Monthly Mee'ing. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MODERN FICTION. 
Fiction has in all ages and in all countries 


been made the means of giving to the world 
the sentiments of the wit, the moralist and 
the sage. The evil influence of fictitious 


writings when the services of the writer are 


enlisted against the cause of virtue and of 


truth, have been’ so marked, that many 
thoughtful persons have been inclined t 


interdict all works of the imagination, at 


least for the young. Would it not be wiser 
now, to give our energies to the separation 
the tares from the wheat, rather than 
ignore the whole abundant harvest for fear 
ot the evil seed? There is no question in 
regard to the fact that the purest truths of 
spiritual religion, the highest morality and — 
the best practical maxims for the conduct of © 
life, have found expression by means of the § 
ever welcome story-teller. 
The Greek fabulist could just as readily | 
have reminded his fellow-citizens of the folly” 
of arrogance and of the wisdom of patience | 
in plain language, but he well knew that the™ 
lesson concealed beneath an amusing allegory, 
would be ten-fold more attractive and have & 
far more enduring place in human thought = 
Who to-day would have heard of the exist 
ence of the Grecian sop, the Phrygian phil- 
osopher, if his ‘‘ reflections and maxims” had | 
not been handed forth to mankind as the | 
practical experiences of bird and beast of | 
mount and streamlet. : 
As the traveler of to-day stands upon the” 
slopes of Olivet, overlooking Jerusalem, he 
is reminded of the wise Teacher who loved” 
these pathways and rocky rests, and who was 
wont to linger in the high places with the” 
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child-like men who loved him, and believed 
in his divine mission, instructing and en- 
lightening them with simple illustrative 
arable, drawn from the familiar experiences 
of their daily lives. A simple enunciation 
of truth might have been forgotten, but not 
so the tender story of parental love, of the 
watchful shepherd giving his life for the 
sheep, of the faithful sower scattering good 
seed in trustful hope, of the merchantman 
seeking the goodly pearls and of the enemy 
sowing tares among the wheat. 

Having the example of the blessed Teacher 
of Nazareth, we hardly need apologize for 
the modern writer who holds the mirror up 
to nature; by means of the imagination points 
out the tendency of folly and of crime, pre- 
sents analysis of character and motive, or 
seeks by appeals addressed to the emotions 
and the conscience, by means of fiction, to 
overturn great wrongs. 

But the evils which follow an unguarded 
indulgence in reading the sensational and 
unwholesome fictitious publications which 
find too frequently their way into the hands 
of the young, must be steadily kept in view. 

James T. Fields, of Boston, in a recent 
lecture before the students of Swarthmore 
College, described a conversation he had 
lately held with the Pomeroy lad, now under 
sentence of death for several murders. “Are 
you fond of reading ?” said Fields to the young 
criminal. “Yes; very,” replied the boy. 
“What kind of books have you read?” 
“Novels.” ‘What sort of novels?” “The 
dime novels; and I like the kind that tell 
all about murders, and have colored pictures.” 
“ Do you think,” inquired the visitor, ‘‘ that 
the books you have read had anything to do 
with leading you to the crimes for which you 
are condemned to die?” “I have no doubt 
of it,” answered the miserable boy; and the 
learned and accomplished man turned away, 
doubtless more firmly fixed than ever in his 
feelings of indignation against the impure 
and exciting publications that are diffusing 
a moral pestilence in the lower strata of 
society in our country. What can our legis- 
lators do to rid us of this great evil ? 

The lecturer then paid a just tribute of 


_ praise to some of the best story writers of the 


present day, and drew an instructive contrast 
between them and the tedious and immoral 
novetisls of the 17th century. It is a good 
sign of the times that these writers no longer 
find readers, for the age is past when obscene 
wit and degrading references to woman can 
find admirers. Has the high place taken by 
women in the literature of our day had any- 
thing to do with its purification ? 

J. T, Fields ventured to encourage the 
youth at Swarthmore to make themselves 


acquainted, from time to time, with what was 
noblest and best in the imaginative litera- 
ture of the day, while presenting most forcibly 
the evil effects of the moral and mental 
poison which finds its way to the people 
through the lower sensational school. So 
great is the responsibility involved in separa- 
ting the evil from the good, and so just is 
the apprehension of the thoughtful and con- 
scientious friends of youth, lest seeds of evil 
may be hidden among the harmless or the 
positively good in works of fiction, that we 
cannot wonder so many have deemed it best 
that “novels,” properly so called, shall be 
entirely interdicted. Even those who have 
been willing to give larger liberty, must see 
the need of critical scrutiny, and of a scrutiny 
more and more rigorous as the field of litera- 
ture is opened to the young. There is noth- 
ing in the religious profession of the Society 
of Friends, nor in the rules they have adopted 
for their moral government, which would 
preclude the enjoyment of any good, where 
the reason is sufficiently enlightened to dis- 
cern light from darkness, and over the family 
and the school library, mature and really 
enlightened minds should keep faithful watch 
and ward, S. R. 


—_——__+—~ee 


BASHFULNESS. 


Vanity and bashfulness are but two growths 
of the same root—an undue self-consciousness. 
Backward or shy people are generally such 
from the lack of simplicity, not from the ex- 
cess of it. They are aware of a possible dif- 
ference between your and their own estimate 
of themselves, and this makes them uncertain 
of their footing with you. 

A mind perfectly sane on this point ceases 
to think of self in society, because settled in 
its own self respect and on sure grounds, But 
a mind unsettled on this point perpetually 
vibrates between what seem opposite extremes, 
both of which lie of necessity within the arc 
of its movement. Distrust all bashfulness in 
grown persons who have had ordinary social 
advantages, as a sign of self-conceit. 

The prevalence of self-conceit is like the 
practice of smoking tobacco, a great deduc- 
tion from the capacity and energy of the 
race. Dr. Thomas Arnold goes so far as to 
pronounce it the root of every sort of mental 
weakness and incapacity. Great men are 
generally simple and self-forgetful ; and, as 
a rule, young men begin to be worth some- 
thing when they have quietly buried their 
own dreams of greatness and success in life. 
Life deals with us roughly, giving us many a 
rude shaking by the shoulders, but it is gen- 
erally for our good. It knocks the nonsense 
out of us, and leaves room for the sense.— 
Penn Monthly. 
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DELUSION OF ASTRONOMY—IS THE sUN 
REALLY WHAT IT APPEARS TO BE? 

But if we suppose the sun and stars to be 
gigantic fountains of magnetic influence, 
centers of polarized force—attraction and re- 
pulsion—acting upon our globe and its at- 
mosphere, and likewise upon all the other 
planets, the phenomena of the universe would 
then become susceptible of the grandest and 
simplest interpretation. To. explain the 
effects of the sun there is not the least reason 
to infer that it is itself luminous or even 
warm. It may be one of the sources of heat 
without being itself hot, as heat is doubtless 
the product of combined influences. 

This opinion may be elucidated by an ex- 
ample. Take a galvanic battery, which is a 
dark, cold machine, introduce a little acidi- 
fiel water into its cells and set it in action. 
By a proper arrangement of wires you may 
at a long distance from your battery produce 
a heat intense enough to fuse the hardest 
metals, and a light too vivid to be endured 
by the human eye. Now if, while this result 
is being accomplished, we could see with 
greater powers of vision the action of the 
acid on the metal plates of the galvanic bat- 
tery, we should discover on their surface a 
process of rapid oxidation going on analog- 
ous on 2 small scale to the commotion ap- 
parent on the face of the sun, which phenom- 
enon might easily be taken for violent com- 
bustion, and which, in fact, judging by the 
impression made on the senses, could not 
readily be conceived to be anything else. 

Thus we learn that potent action generated 
in a dark, cold body, may procure great light 
and heat at a distance from the seat of ac- 
tivity ; and what is thus wrought artificially 
in a small way by a galvanic battery may 
surely be done naturally, in a tremendous 
fashion, by the grand forces of the sun. 
When we gaze at Mont Blanc at sunset, if 
judgments were left to the untrained evi- 
dence of our senses, we might easily be led 
to believe that summit of the mountain to be 


a luminous and incandescent pinnacle, pass- 


ing through all the hues of the solar spectrum, 
and finally disappearing in a ghostly white ; 
but knowlelige and experience tell us a dif- 
ferent tale and correct our inferences. 

We ascend the mountain, and we finda 
cold cone of snow. The appearance of Mont 
Blanc presented under this aspect is, how- 
ever, 30 far distinct from that exhibited by 
the sun that the sunset brightness of Mont 
Blanc is a vision of momentarily-born illu- 
sion, whereas the light of the sun is the result 
of intense action and conversion of substances 


on its surface, and necessarily an originating 


force. In estimating the power, quantity and 
durability of the light and heat of the sun, 


we must first know where the light and hes 
begin their evolution. If they are a prodyg _ 
tion bred in our atmosphere by the 
action of the sun, and the sun is only ong of 
their causes, we must draw very different 
conclusions respecting the attributes of light” 
and heat than if we credited the sun With the. 
sole responsibility of their origin. 




















present on its surface and in its rays all the | 
appearance of incandescence, when it is rep. | 
dered visible here by means of our atmos. 
phere and examined by instruments eo. 
structed for the detection of solar and astral _ 
phenomena. 
century the celebrated French philoso 
Blot produced light by passing electricity 
through air or a gas. It is not reasonable 
inference that the sun does not waste light’ 
and heat—diminishing as the square of the 
resistance—through a space of 90,000,00) 
of miles between us and itself, when, by the” 
means of ethereal and atmospheric conditiong 
the requisite quantity of light and heat might” 
so easily be disturbed at the right spots wher 











The intense magnetic action of the sun may. 


About the beginning of thig | 















it is needed ? 

With the conditions that surround us qq 
the earth we cannot artificially produce light” 
and heat without the destruction of some 
material substance; but we are not driventy” 
assume that the same conditions prevail. 
naturally in the sun; and even if a proces” 
of self-consumption were continually going” 
on in that body, we are equally justified ig” 
drawing the inference that it possesses some 
infinite means and a capacity of self repair, | 
We think, therefore, that we can naturally 
account for all the phenomena of heat and” 
the appearance of incandescence and flame 
on the surface of the sun without resorting 
the tremendous theory that the sunis actually 
in a state of combustion, as understood in our 
terrestrial experience,— Frazer's Magazine, © 





FRENCH ECONOMY. 


The French butcher separates the bor 
from his steaks, and places them where they) 
will do the most good. The housewife orden 
just enough for each person and no mo 
even to the coffee. If a chance visitor dropem 
in, somebody quietly retires and the extr 
cup is so provided, but nothing extra by ¢ 
lessness of intention. When the pot 1 
boiled, the handful of charcoal in the littl 
range is extinguished, and waits for anoth 
time. No roaring cook-stoves and red- 
covers all day long for no purpose but w 
The egg laid to-day costs a little more that 
the one laid last week.. Values are nice 
estimated, and the smallest surplus is care 
fully saved. A thousand little economies am 
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practised, and it is respectable to practice 
them. Cooking is an economical as well as 
a sanitary and gustatory science. A French 
cook will make a franc go as far as an Amer- 
ican housewife will make three, and how 
much farther than the American Bridget no- 
body knows; we should probably be greatly 
astonished could the computation be made 
how much of the financial, recuperative 

wer of France is owing to her soups and 
- cheap food ; better living, after all, than 
the heavy bread and greasy failures of our 
culinary ignorance. 

The French man’s or woman’s financial 
conscience will not permit waste, or exceed- 
ing the income, no matter how small. The 
Paris workman saves something every day 
out of his little wages, despite all the city 
enticements, and, by-and-by, is apt to go back 
to his native village and purchase his little 
plot, and live on it contented, never poor 
enough to be insolvent. With French econ- 
omy, we should not only be richer than 
France, but our rapidly accumulating mate- 
rial resources would help to build a national 
prosperity and renown that France, with her 
antecedents and encumbrances, can never 
emulate. The want of our financial future 
and our national honesty is not more green- 
backs, but more economy.—Springfield Re- 
publican. 





TWO WORLDS—THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


Peace, in her palace over the Atlantic, 
From the New World deals her awards around, 
While war’s leashed hounds, a-strain, for bloodshed 
frantic, 
In our Old World can scarce be held in bound. 


Lo! here, each nation armed against its neighbor ; 
Cross in the face of Crescent reared for fight ; 
There to the blessed battle-field of Jabor 
United States that all the world invite. 


For a far different shock from the impingings 
Of broadsides ’twixt a “Chesapeake” and “ Shan- 
non,” 
The strife of Corliss and his monster engines, 
With Cyclops Krupp and Essen’s monster cannon. 


Happy young Titan, that between two oceans, 
Thy guardian Atlantic and Pacific, 

Growest apart from our Old World’s commotions— 
With room to spread and space for powers prolific. 


Wisely exchanging rifles, swords and rammers, 
For spadtesand plowsbares, axes, saws and treadles, 
Thou putt’st thy strength in engines and steam- 
hammers, 
Ai i tny gun-metal mouldest in medals. 


Bart. as no clime, no sky, bat thou commandest ; 
No growth, but thy wide-spreading soil can bear; 
No ore, but the rich ground on which thou standest, 


Somewhere or other, bids thee stoop and share. 


No height thou hast but all thy sons may reach; 
No good, but all are free to reap its profit; 

No truth, but all thy race may learn and teach, 
No lie, but whoso lifts its mask may scoff it. 
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Oh, happy in thy stars, still rising higher, 


Happy e’en in thy stripes so lightly borne. 


How far may thy meridian growth aspire, 


That showest so majestic in thy morn? 


To what height may not Heaven’s high favor lead 


thee, 
In cycles of the ages yet to be, 


When these first hundred years of life have made 


thee, 
For arts and strength, the giant that we see! 


— Punch. 





SOURCES OF TRUTH. 
In the preface to the third series of his 


lectures on the History of the Jewish Church, 

Dean Stanley says: “ There are still, it may 

be feared, some excellent persons to whom the 

great Evangelical and Catholic doctrine that 
Divine Truth is revealed through other than 

Jewish channels is distasteful and alarming. 

But in no field has the enlargement of our 
theological horizon been more apparent than 

in the contrast which distinguishes the pres- 
ent mode of regarding the founders of the 
Gentile religions from that which prevailed a 
century or two centuries ago. No serious 
writer could now think of applying to Zoroa- 
ster the terms ‘ impostor’ and ‘crafty wretch,’ 
which to Dean Prideaux seemed but the 
natural and inevitable mode of designating a 
heathen teacher. Here, as elsewhere, it is a 
consolation to remember that the value of the 
truths which nourish the better part of our 
nature depends upon their own intrinsic 
divinity, not on the process by which they 
reach us. The conviction of our moral re- 
sponsibility cannot be shaken by any theory 
respecting the origin of our remote ancestors : 
the authority of moral sentiment gains rather 
than loses in strength by the reflection that 
they are the result of the accumulated expe- 
rience of the best spirits of the human race.” 
—Liberal Christian. 





THE COLORED PEOPLE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


As a contrast to the saddening accounts 
that of late come to us from the South, so 
bright a spot as is here described in the 
Southern Workman, is cheering. 

A gentleman of the highest reliability and 
of excellent judgment writes from Bennetts- 
ville, South Carolina, where he recently passed 
a few weeks, an interesting account of what 
he saw, from which we extract as follows: 

“This is unquestionably one of the best 
and most prosperous counties in the State; 
the whites are sober aud thrifty, the colored 
people quiet and industrious, as a consequence 
the plantations are well cultivated, well 
fenced and yield well. In Bennettsville, the 
county seat, there is neither grog-shop, ten- 
pin alley, billiard saloon, nor indeed any 
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public loafing place, so that the loafer who 
goes to make up what may be designated the 
dangerous class in the Southern States, is al- 
most unknown here, No intoxicating liquor 
is permitted to be retailed in the county. 
The fast young man, who drinks, gambles, 
rides and shoots on the wing as a profession, 
does not exist here; every man appears to 
have an occupation or business which he is 
not ashamed to pursue even laboriously. 
Heretofore whites and colored have moved 
on together in peace. The county officers 
have been so divided, mainly through the in- 
fiuence of Colonel Maxwell, State Senator, 
(colored), that while in a minority of from 
three to five hundred the whites have admin- 
istered their own local affairs. The Judge of 
the County Court, the County Treasurer, 
Sheriff, one of the commissioners, the County 
Solicitor and one member of the State Legis- 
lature are white men, South Carolinians, and 
altogether acceptable to the white people of 
the county. There has, however, been much 
dissatisfaction with the administration of the 
State government. The people complain 
grievously of the burden of taxation, which 
they say goes to enrich a nest of profligate 
adventurers at Celumbia. 


“I think there has been a decided improve- 
ment in both races, while there seems to be 
no perceptible change in their positions in 
relation to each other. One represents the 
capital while the other represents the labor 
with all the consequent antagonisms. The 
blacks do not here seem to accumulate prop- 
erty, although they are industrious and well 
paid. One reason of this may be found in 
the fact that it is almost impossible for them 
to purchase land. The planter who owns the 













































































































































money, and land is only sold in large tracts. 
“ The blacks here smile at the idea of intimi- 
dating them by refusing to employ them; 
the pianter is too keenly alive to his own in- 
terests to make such an experiment, although 
it has been spoken of. That weapon is much 
more potent in the hands of the negro; it 
would be ruin toa planter were the blacks to 
refuse to labor for one who had discharged 
one of their number for political reasons.”” 
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Ir 1s Longfellow who says, “In the lives 
of the saddest of us there are bright days, 
when we feel as if we could take the great 
world into our arms. Then come the gloomy 
days, when the fire will neither burn on our 
hearths nor in our hearts, and all without 
and within is dismal, cold and dark. Believe 
me, every heart has its secret sorrows, which 
the world knows not; and oftentimes we call 
a man cold when he is only sad.” 
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quire what Nature is, and how men work to 
change her, and whether, in the enforced cop. 
ditions so produced, it is not natural to be 
unnatural, Coop any son or daughter of og 


servile worship of it on the part of the fey 


and what is Nature to the willing captiyg 





land is rarely pressed for small sums of 













Selected. 
THE NATURAL AND UNNATURAL, 


It might be worth while, sometimes, to inl 


mighty mother within narrow range, and bing | 
the prisoner to one idea, and foster it 


timid or designing people standing round, 


who has never risen up upon the wings of g 
free mind, drooping and useless soon, to aeg 
her in her comprehensive truth ? 


Alas! are there so few things in the world 
about us most unnatural, and yet most natural 
in being so? Hear the magistrate or judge 
admonish the unnatural outcasts of society; 
unnatural in brutal habits, unnatural in want! 
of decency, unnatural in losing and confound. 
ing all distinctions between good and eyil, 
unnatural in ignorance, in vice, in recklesg 
ness, in contumacy, in mind, in looks, ig 
everything. But follow the good clergyman 
or doctor, who, with his life imperiled ag] 
every breath he draws, goes down into their 
dens, lying within the echoes of our carriagg 
wheels and daily tread upon the pavement 
stones. Look round upon the world of odioug’ 
sights—millions of immortal creatures haye 
no other world on earth—at the lightest mem 
tion of which humanity revolts, and dainty 
delicacy, living in the next street, stops her 
ears and lisps, “I don’t believe it !” 1 

Breathe the polluted air, foul with ev 
impurity that is poisonous to health and life) 
and have every sense, conferred upon our 
race for its delight and happiness, offended, 
sickened and disgusted, and made a channel 


by which misery and death alone can enter,’ 


Vainly attempt to think of any simple plant, 


or flower, or wholesome weed that, set in this} 


foetid bed, could have its natural growth, or 
put its little leaves forth to the sun as God’ 
designed it. And then, calling up some 
ghastly child, with stunted form and wicked 


face, bold forth on its unnatural sinfulness,” 


and lament its being so early far away from 
heaven—but think a little of its having been 
conceived, and born and bred in hell! 


Those who study the physical sciences, and 
bring them to bear upon the health of man, 
tell us that if the noxious particles that rise 
from vitiated air were palpable to sight, we 
should see them lowering in a dense black 
cloud above such haunts; and rolling slowly 


on to corrupt the better portions of a town, 


But if the moral pestilence that rises with 
them, and, in the eternal laws of outraged 
Nature, is inseparable from them, could be 
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PHOSPHORESCENCE OF THE SEA. 


The phosphorescence of the sea is one of 
the most charming phenomena that nature in 
all her wide range of beauty offers to our 
admiring gaze. Who that has sojourned on 
the coast, or traversed the fields of ocean 
and witnessed it in its full splendor, can ever 
forget the deep impression made upon his 
mind when he first saw the dark waves curl 
over in flashing crests of light—when his 
vessel’s bows ploughed up the waters in sil- 
very furrows, or the rising flood broke in 
sheets of flame or spangles of diamond bril- 
liancy on the glowing beach! Well may we 
be lost in wonder at so marvelous, so fairy- 
like a spectacle—well may we be astonished 
at seeing the cold waters changed as it were 
by a magician’s wand into cradles of fire! 
But our admiration increases when, on in- 
quiry into the causes of the gorgeous specta- 
cle, we learn that it is not the result of inani- 
mate agencies, magnetic or electrical, but 
that it derives its origin from a living source, 
and that the noctiluea miliaris, a globular 
gelatinous animalcule nearly related to the 


made discernable, too, how terrible the revela- 
tion . . . 
Then should we see depravity, impiety, 
drunkenness, theft, murder and a long train 
of nameless sins against the natural affections 
and repulsions of mankind, overhanging the 
devoted spot, and creeping on to blight the 
innocent and spread contagion among the 
pure. Then should we see how the same 
isoned fountains that flow into our hospitals 
and lazar-houses, inundate the jails and make 
the convict ships swim deep, and roll across 
the seas, and overrun vast continents with 
crime. Then should we stand appalled to 
know that where we generate disease to strike 
our children down and entail itself on unborn 
generations, there also we breed by the same 
certain process, infancy that knows no inno- 
cence, youth without modesty or shame, ma- 
turity that is mature in nothing but in suf- 
fering and in guilt, blasted old age that is a 
scandal on the form we bear. Unnatural 
humanity! When we shall gather grapes 
from thorns, and figs from thistles; when 
fields of grain shall spring up from the offal 























in the byways of our wicked cities, and roses 
bloom in the fat churchyards that they cher- 
ish, then we may look for natural humanity, 
and find it growing from such seed. 


Oh! for a good spirit who would take the 
house tops off with a more potent and be- 
nignant hand than the lame demon in the 
tale, and show a Christian people what dark 
shapes issue from amidst their homes to swell 
the retinue of the Destroying Angel as he 
moves forth among them! For only one 
night’s view of the pale phantoms rising from 
the scenes of our too-long neglect; and, from 
the thick and sullen air where vice and fever 
propagate together, raining the tremendous 
social retributions which are ever pouring 
down, and ever coming thicker! Bright and 
blest the morning that should rise on such a 
night; for men, delayed no more by stum- 
bling-blocks of their own making, which are 
but specks of dust upon the path between 
them and eternity, would then apply them- 
selves, like creatures of one common origin, 
owing one duty to the Father of one fam- 
ily, and tending to one common end—to 
make the world a better place! 


None the less bright and blest would that 
day be for rousing some who never have 
looked out upon the world of human life 
around them, to a knowledge of their own 
relation to it, and for making them acquainted 
with a perversion of Nature in their own con- 
tracted sympathies and estimates; as great 
and yet as natural in its development when 
once begun, as the lowest degradation known. 
—Charles Dickens, 









rhizopods, is the chief illuminator of the seas! 


This wonderful little creature is just large 


enough to be discerned by the naked eye when 
the water in which it may be swimming is 
contained in a glass jar exposed to the light ; 
and a tail-like appendage marked with trans- 
verse rings, which serves as an instrument of 
locomotion, becomes apparent under.a slight 


magnifying power. Near the point of its 


implantation in the body, is a definite mouth 


leading into a large irregular cavity, appa- 
rently channeled out in the jelly-white sub- 


stance of the body. The external coat is denser 


than the contained sarcode, and the former 
sends thread-like prolongations through the 
latter, so as to divide the entire body into ir- 
regular chambers. “ The nature of its lumin- 
osity,” says Dr. Carpenter, “is found by 
microscopic examination to be very peculiar ; 
for what appears to the eye to -be a uniform 
glow is resolvable under a sufficient magnify. 
ing power into a multitude of evanescent 
scintillations, and these are given forth with 
increased intensity whenever the body of the 
animal receives any mechanical shock.” 

To fill up the length of an inch it would 
require 170 noctilucee ranged in a line, and 
millions could be contained in a wine glass, 
And yet in every zone they make the wide 
surface of the nocturnal ocean glow and 
sparkle with an elfish light.— North American. 





A TRUE love of nature acquired in child- 
hood is like a sunbeam over the clouded 
parts of existence, and often grows more vivid 
with the lapse of years. 
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DISAPPOINTMENT is the lot of mortality. 
This is an old saying, and to some extent it 
expresses the experience of every human 
being. 








NOTICES. 

The Philadelphia First-day School Union will 

meet at Girard Avenue Meeting House, First month 
12th (Sixth-day), at 74 o’clock. 

James H. ATKINSON, 


Acquitia J. LinvI11, } Clerks. 





The Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 
will be held at Race street, on Fourth-day after- 
noon next, 17th inst., at 3 o’clock, and no meeting 
in the morning. Business preparatory to the Quar- 
terly Meeting, etc., will be transacted. The attend- 
ance of members generally is desired. 


FRIENDS’ CHARITY FUEL ASSOCIATION. 
Special meeting this (Seventh-day) evening, 13th 
inst., at 8 o’clock. Full attendance desirable. 
ALFRED Moors, Clerk. 











ITEMS. 


On the first of the month at Delhi, Queen Victo- 
ria was proclaimed Eu press of India throughout 
that vast country. 


Cornetivus VANDERBILT, better known as Commo. 
dore Vanderbilt, died in New York on the 4th inst., 
in the 83d year of his age. 


SxcretTary Fish is now arranging a treaty with 
the Nicsraguan Government for securing advan- 
tages with a view to future action in the establish- 
ment of the Inter-oceanic Ship Canal. 


Governor Connor, of Maine, who has recently 
been inaugurated, states in his message that the 
substitution of life imprisonment for hanging has 
not been followed by an increase of crime. 

Tas Supreme Court of Massachusetts has sus- 
tained the lower court in its decision that Israelites 
must be held amenable to the laws of this State 
regulating the observance of the Sabbath. The 
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case grew out of an attempt to ktepa 


store 9 ‘ 
that day. Dene 


Tre American Cyclopedia, in its articles « Schlie. 
mann,” ‘*Mycene” and “ Troy,” furnishes the histo 
of Dr. Schliemann’s work down to the present year 
so that it is easy to connect the present discover 
with those which have preceded it, and thus oti 
the full significance of the revelations made, 


A FEMALE lawyer in London has just been awarded 
the Joseph Hume scholarship in jurisprudence 4 
the Council of University College. She is makin 
her way in such active business at the law as is al- 
lowed to persons who are not called to the bar; ang 
women are not permitted to aspire to that as yet. 


A sus-commiTtTges of the St. Louis School Board 
reports that the kindergarten experiment in that cit 
is a success. The number of kindergartens egtah. 
lished-is twenty-six, with an average attendance of 
fifty pupils for each, or a total of 1,300 pupils. The 
expenditures during the scholastic year, 1876-77 
will be about $3,300, not including salaries, 


RecenT excavations at Big Bone, Boone count 
Ky., have brought to light an immense number of 
animal remains. Among them are immense teeth, 
tusks, jaws with teeth in them, ribs, spinal columng: 
there are bones from nearly every part of the mas. 
todon, besides many that are not like any ever be. 
fore found at that place. 


News has reached England of some antiquariag 
discoveries near Madras. Fossil men, immense urng 
in which the aborigines were incremated before the 
time of the Brahmins, curious pottery ware, and 
various kinds of implements are said to have bees 
exhumed. Several of the vases or urns are made 
more than five feet in height and possess exquisite 
beauty. 


Tue information comes from Madrid that the By. 
tradition Treaty between Spain and the United 
States has been signed. It applies to all criminal 
offences except those of a political nature. The 
treaty specifies 26 offences for which persons ac. 
cused may be surrended, and is the most compre- 
hensive which has yet been entered into by the United 
States. The tre ty includes crimes committed in 

| Cuba and the other colonies. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending First month 8th, 1877. 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE '! 
Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros., 
Commission Merchants, 248 No. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, | 


















Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place | 
ee ---10644@1074 Delaware avenue. | Territories west of the Missouri river 
U. 8. 6s 81 ¢ ........- 1 13%4@ 114% Subject to Market Auctuations. | for the year at $44,328,000 in gold, and 
VU. 8. 5—20s c '65 n.... ---10974@1103g | Butter—Arrivals light and | $41,536,900 in silver, 
U. 8, 5—20s r "65 n...  1LU%4@ 110% mostly of inferior quality. | 
Uy, &, 6208 °67 Biccccccccce covces 11344@11314 Best Pa. & West’n rolls. 24@ 28/| Tue decrease of the public debt, # 
Oh i Be OE Biacthoccecescctveccensie 1115g@11z - “ prints 36@ 40 | reported by the Secretary of the 'reae 
U. S. 5—208 65 C.....ceeceneeeees 19934@109Y44 | Eggs—Fresh, per doz......... 44@ 45 / ury, since the Ist of Third Month, 18@ 
UD. S. 5—20s 65 r.......eceeeeeeeee 109/4@ 1104 Western, extra........cc00 40@ 42) has been yearly as follows: For the tes 
U. 8. 63 CULTEDCY.....cceereeeeee 1214%@122 Poultry—Chickens, dry- | montns of 1869, $36,4€0,779.43; for the 
VU. 8. 44S 1 ncsce cocceeeeee ++ 10844@ 10814 picked ano fat, perlb. 14@ 15 | year 1870, $102,643,880.84; for the year 
State 6s 2d series 104 @ Turkeys, per lb 12@ = 16 | 1871, $94,327,76484; for the year Iam 
Gity 63 NEW.....-..0-00+- praesevoenee 112 @ll2% Ducks, o 12@ 13 | $10,544,491 28; for the year 1873, 43,60» 
Philadelphia and Erie 6s.....103 @103!4 | Lard, prime, Rhy . 10@ 11% | 630.05; for the year 1874, $4,730,4724g 
Philadelphia and Erie 7s.....95 @96% | Live Calves. prime milch.. 7 @ 8% | for the year 1875, $14,899,614 84; and for 
Reading R R new con 7s..... 62 @63 Prime Sheep, - 4%@ 54 | the year 1876, $29,249,351,33—aggregi 
Reading Railroad,con. m.7s 100 @102'4 | Live Cattle, = 4@ 6 | in the seven years and ten mom 
@am & Amb R R m 6s 09 ¢...109144@110 Potatoes, white, per bbl 3 25@ 3 75 | $432,542,018.20. The decrease in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad.. ‘ Sweet, Jersey, “ - 4 00@ 5 OV! nual interest charge is $82,147,4 
Reading Railroad...........-... 2044 | Apples, choice, - 2 25@ 2 50| Tne United States Treasury De 
Northern Central Railroad.. 25 @26 Onions, — scocee, 2 25@ 2 Th ment has withdrawn all the custo 
Norristown Railroad............ 99/4@100 Cranberries, per crate...... 2 7F@ 3 25 | officers at the Centennial with the 
Mimehill Railroad o» 47446 | Wheat, Pa & Del., per bu,... 1 45@ 1 50/| ception of a Deputy Collector. 
United Railroads of N. J....13744@140 | Corn, white,new, “ .... 54@ 62 | receipts of the government as stated 
Empire Transportation....... 488 @ Yellow, 55@  60/|a competent official’ makes it certal 
@entral Transpoertation....... 3944@ 40% | Oats, “ w. 84@ 35)that they will more tran exceed 
Farmers’ and Mech. Bank...132 @ Hay, Timothy, per ton........ 18 00@20 00 | cost of collection, so that the Gover 
Mechanics’ Nation»! Bank..11744@118\ | Salt Hay, 6 seeeeeee 8 0O@ 9 00 | ment will be fully reim bu: sed so fara) 


Ins, Co. of N. America......... 34 @34% | Straw, rye, 




















Tue superintendent of the Bullion De 
partment of Wells, Fargo & Co., reports 
the treasure product of the States and 











© eesees 14 00@16 00 | the customs service is concerned: 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 13, 1877, 





No. 47 
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(PPRACTIVE AND SEASONABLE GOODS. 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
We offer this week goods at low figures. 


Good 4-4 Bleached and Unbleached Muslin, 8, 9 and 10 cts. 
Good Bleached and Unbleached Canton Flannel, 10 and 12¢ 
Good Russia Crash, 1214, 14, 16 and 18 cts. 

Good Bleached and Unbleached Hose for Women, 1214. 
Women’s Merino Vests, a full line from 50 ¢c. up. 

Men’s Merino Shirts and Drawers, from 50c. up. 

Two Lots of Black Alpacas at 25 and 31. 

A large assortment of Bound and other Shawls. 

Beautiful Bleached Damask Table Linen, 87, worth $1.12. 
Dress Goods in Cretons, Damasse and Matalasse at 25 cts. 
They are in Dark Brown, Navy Blue, Dark Greens & Modes. 
Large assortment of Blankets, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00 pr. 

Good Heavy Comfortables, $2.50, worth $3.50. 

Silk Hand’fs, nice assortment, 87, $1.00 and $1.2¢. 

Our Black Silks at 87, $1.00 and $1 25 sell freely. 

5 pieces neat striped Black and White Silks, 75 cts. 

4 Plain Lap rugs at $3.00, worth $5.00. 


JOHN H. STOKBS, 
7th and ARCH Streets, Phila. 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 


(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 


ML. R. RICHARDS, 
Py No. 1116 Citron 8t 


No. 256 N. Twentieth St. 
ly 





LYDIA A. MURPHY, 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, 


537 FRANKLIN STREET, 
Above Spring Garden, 2d door below Green. Philadelphia. 


and those commencing housekeeping can procure a 
complete outfit of Housekeeping Articles, such as 


REFRIGERATORS 


IRONING TABLES, MEAT SAFES, TUBS, 
BUCKETS, BENCHES, BROOMS, 
PLAIN AND JAPANNED TIN WARE, 


INON AND WOODEN WARE 


of every description, for kitchen use,at reduced prices 
E. S. FARSON, 

220 and 222 Dock St. (below Walnut), Philadelphia. 

NEW TURKISH BATHS, 1013 Chestnut Street. 





Through the length and breadth of the land th- 
celebrated SILVER TIPPED Boots and Shoes are 
sold by the million, for parents know they last twice 


as long as those without Tips. 
Also try Wire Quilted Soles. 










BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP. 









Noartificialandde- 
Gceptive odors to 


dients. After years 

of scientific exper- 

iment ‘he manu- 

” ay a ly 

= eee fees Ditt’s Best Soap has 

a — perfected and now 

offers to the public The FINEST TOILET SOAP in the World. 
Onty the purest vegetable oils used * . its manufacture. 

Fer Use in the Nursery it has No Equal. 
Worth ten timesits cost to every mother and family 1n Christ- 
endom. Sample box containing 3 cakes o 16 ozs. each, sent 
free to any address on receipt of 75 cents. 

Address B,. T. Babbitt, New York City. 
*#For Sale by all Druggists. ce 






ERCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


The Spring and Summer term of this school will 


commence on the 12th of Second month next. 


Thorough and careful instruction is given in 


every department. A full course of study is pur- 
sued. 


Terms, $85.00 per session of twenty weeks. 
For circulars containing full particulars, address 


the principal, 


RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., 
Ercildoun, Chester co., Pa. 


Dr. RIDGWAY H. LAMB, 


DENTIST, 
512 N. THIRD St., Philadelphia, 


(Formerly of Mt. Holly, N. J.) 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. 


- QOUT-SELLING IMMENSELY-THE > 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


The only complete, richly illustrated, low price work, 750 


pages, only $2.50. ‘Treats of the entire history, grand 
buildings, wonderful exhibits, curiosities, great days, etc. 
The best chance of 100 years to coin moneg fast, as every- 
body wants this work. 1,000 agents appointed first four 
weeks; 5,000 wanted. For full particulars address 
quickly, Hussarp Bros., Publishers, 733 Sansom Street, 
Philade|phia. 

C AU 10 Be not deceived by premature books 


assuming to be “ official,” ete, 


L. & R. L, TYSON, 

249 S. ELEVENTH STREET. 

STAPLE TRIMMINGS, GLOVES, &c. 
Berlin zephyrs, American Zephyrs and a good 
assortment of fine yarns, also fine knit goods in 
great variety. Wool and French wadding and other 
waddings of best quality. Book muslins, tarletans, 
grenadine, silk and cotton blonds and book muslin 

handkerchiefs. 
FRIENDS’ CAPS MADE TO ORDER. 


CARPETINGS. 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE, 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, ete. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second &St., Philada, 










































CHALKLEY L. JONES. FREDERICK F, FISHER, 
PHILADELPHIA MOURNING STORE. 
JONES & FISHER, 

No. 918 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


















A large and varied stock of seasonable goods 

suitable for Friends’ wear, consisting in part of 

Lupins Black Cashmeres, 75, 874, 1.00, 1.124, 1.25, 
1.50, 1.75, and 2 00. 

Lupins Black Merinoes, 75, 874, 1.00,°1.124, 1.25, 
1.50, 1.75 and 2.00. 

Black Silk Warp Henriettas, $1.25 to $2.50. 

Black Bombazines, $1.25 to $2.50. 

Black Alpacas, Black Mohairs, all prices. 

Rlack Silks, all prices. 

Black Brilliantines, Black Mousselines, all prices. 

Neat Striped Mohairs, 25 cts., Grey DeBege, &c., &c. 

All of the best makes and the best color. 

Prompt and carefal attention given to orders. 

Samples sent upon applications. 


JONES & FISHER, 
No. 918 Chestnut St. 







TEN PER CENT. NET GUARANTEED- 


The Exchange Bank of El Dorado, Butler county, 
Kansas, guarantees the Collection of the Principal 
and 10 per cent. interest on their loans on real 
estate. They have abstracts of title to all lands in 
Butler county, and make a personal examination of 
the property before making the loan, and loan not 
more than one-third of the actual value. These 
investmerts are as safe as Government Bonds. Send 
for circulars. Address S. L. SHOTWELL, Cashier. 

El Dorado, Butler co., Kansas. 
Reference.—Emporia National Bank, Emporia, Kan. 
Martins’ Bank, Kansas City. Mo. “Central National 
Bank, New York City. 
















W. L. CARTER—625 Walnut St. 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE 
IN ANY AMOUNT. 


Att Inquiries BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 












KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND IOWA 
IMPROVED FARM FIRST MORTGAGE 
COUPON BONDS 


GUARANTRED. 


We guarantee as an assurance that we loan not 
to exceed one third of the actual value. In over six 
years’ business never lost a dollar, never delayed a 
day on interest or principal, neither we nor our cus- 
tomers ever took an acre of land under foreclosure. 
Send for particulars and reference. 

J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
or 72 Cedar Street, New York. 

Having investigated these 10 per cent. farm-mort- 
gages negotiated by J. B. Watkins & Co.,)I believe 
them to be a safe and good security, and as such 
recommend them to my friends. Correspondence 
respecting them and loans for investment are re- 
spectfully solicited. 

Henry Dickinson, Manager, 72 Cedar St., N. Y. 












FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER. 


_ ——_—_L_ 
“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD.” 





Fritare Warerooms, 227 N. 10h Ste 


I. F. HOPKINS, ‘i 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


EAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND, J 


U7” Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatlly dong, 


GREAT REDUCTION, 


25 PER CENT. IN PRICES OF 


SAENMRIL ARRAS 
WILSON & MILLER, 


1210 Ridge Ave.; 1211, 1213 Spring Garden Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


: 


W* are selling the best fresh new crop imported 
Teas of all kinds and grades of either @ 
Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c. 


Teen, 
$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by ll 
by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the _ 


country. Friends from a distance can rely on get! 
ting good teas for the money. Direct to WILLIAM. 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second. 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 7 


FURNITURE. 
ESTABLISHED 1847. 
S. B. REGESTER; 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walm 4 


and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repai 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attend 
to. Furniture carefully packed, removed and sto 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD A, 


OARDING—FOR TWO YOUNG WOMEN, OF 
elderly couple, in the vicinity of Race 
Twentieth streets. For particulars address 4H. 
Care of J.C, 706 Arch street, 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO, 
FURNITURE, 
BEDDING. 
FEATHERS, 





BLANKETS, 


BED CLOTHING, &c. 


NO, 21 AND 23 NORTH TENTH STREZT, 


Above Market, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





i ee 


